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The Wayfarer 


Philip Gendreau 


Augusta, Georgia—Attending the Tenth 
Annual Institute on Socio-Religious Affairs at 
Wayfarer missed Miss 
Philosophy at 


Paine College, the 
Evelyn Berry, instructor in 
Paine now on leave of absence to the Red 
Cross, who is usually quite active in the In- 
stitute. Nine colleges were represented at the 
conference; the theme was “Christian Means 
for Securing a Better World Order.” Student 
participation was good. Some students left the 
conference quite sensitive of their ignorance 
about problems and developments in regard 
to international affairs, economic problems, 
race relations, and the church. They seemed 
determined to become better informed on their 
return to their local campus. Signs like this 
the Wayfarer considers encouraging. 


C. Nashville, Tennessee—Participating in the 
Tennessee State Student Conference which 
focused on “The Significance of Wooster,” 
the Wayfarer was able to sense the fears 
which courageous action always exposes. 
Demonstrably pioneering in the areas of race 
and inter-church Christian Association co- 
operation, the Tennessee State Student Con- 
vention laid to rest dark but shallow fears of 
“What might happen.” It is evident that 
Christian students want to move ahead un- 
fettered by race separations and denomina- 
tional cleavages. And this is another good 
sign on the road toward Christian Brother- 
hood. But, there is no organized national 
counterpart of the Tennessee Conference: 
therefore, it is related to several national or- 
ganizations. Of course, it would suffer greatly 
if any of these separate national bodies tried 
to “hog the show.”” On the other hand, to 
insure its life, it must either root ttself or be 
rooted through some existant organization. 


€ Lexington, Kentucky—‘Peace in Our 
Time” might well have been the theme of 
the Kentucky Area YWCA Conference held =t 
the Maxwell Street Presbyterian Church. Bri!- 
liant analyses of the contradictory character 
of a society which, when war comes, will 
spend millions in lives and money, but which 
is apathetic to the evils that bring about war 
in so-called times of peace, caused students 
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to do real introspective thinking. Continuing 
to pull no punches, girls attending the race 
relations seminar discussed the need for the 
continuation of interracial cordiality even out- 
side the sanction of an interracial conference. 
While this requires more courage it is also 
more reassuring. Students also faced the 
problem of administrative and _ institutional 
prohibitions to pioneering campus activities 
and shared ideas on how to work through 
such obstacles. Some of our national Chris- 
tian organizations which seek to operate on 
the frontiers of social advance might take 
hints from those whom they inspire.’ 
THE WAYFARER 


Who Wrote It 


William E. Cole, head of the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Tennessee in 
Knoxville, is actively associated with TVA and 
a vigorous member of the Southern Regional 
Council—a group of white and Negro south- 


erners drawn together to deal with regional 
situations. 


Benjamin E. Mays is President of More- 
heuse College in Atlanta, his fervor about 
summer conferences inherited from days when 
he was a Student Secretary himself. He was 
major speaker at last summer’s Berea Seminar. 


Bulky, genial Henry T. Ware is Co-Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Southern Field Council 
of the National Student YMCA. (Whew!) 
Striding forth from his Atlanta headquarters, 
student 
southern states. 


he spreads inspiration across. ten 


The other ‘‘co-” 
for this Executive 
Secretaryship is L. 
Maynard Catch- 
ings, whose How- 
ard B.A. and Yale 
B.D. prepared him 
for the quiet, sol- 
id job he does 


throughout the 

Region. He _ has 

done an especially noble piece of work (Ed.) 
as guest editor of this issue. 


Rosalie Oakes is YW Secretary at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. As Chairman of Worship 
for the Berea Seminar last summer, she ar- 
ranged a particularly memorable series of 


Services. 


Rose Mae Withers is Co-Executive Secre- 
ary of the South for the National Student 
Council of the YW;. also President of the 
Southern Negro Youth Congress. 


Ira De A. Reid teaches Sociology at Atlanta 
University and is Associate Executive Director 
of the Southern Regional Council. 


The Cover. This map of the Southern 
Region (YM and YW) gives the impression of 
being cut out with a cookie cutter. This is 
Roger L. Manners’ (Yale Divinity °45) adroit 
way of showing the Region as good-enough- 
to-eat. 
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THE SEMAPHORE 


LOOK SOUTHW ARD, 
CHRISTIAN! 


Non-Southerners—v7z., 


editors in 
Manhattan'—readily picture “The 
South” (a place and an attitude) too 
imply. That area beyond what Ring 
Lardner called “the Mason and Hamlin 
Line” easily seems a dreamy Stephen 
Fosterish mixture of cotton- 
felds, cavalier mansions, and Negro 


levees, 


spirituals. 

But as several million soldiers know 
this vear, that South is emphatically 
gone with the wind—and not just a 
nor’easter, either. Students concerned 
about awakening social forces in Amer- 
ica need to look steadily at this new 
South, for it represents—as Dr. Cole's 
article in this issue says—the most 
complex and potential region we have. 
Take a glancing inventory: 

The “new South” is TVA, the gi- 
gantic power project which has magi- 
cally transformed a whole countryside. 
It is Birmingham’s steel mills, Higgins’ 
shipbuilding ways, Florida’s fatuously 
swank resorts and shamefully under- 
privileged workers. It is Georgia's po- 
litical-rioting students. It is sharecrop- 
ping, a national abomination. It 1s a 
new series of excellent Negro colleges, 
alongside the great tradition of Chapel 
Hili, Fisk, Duke, Berea, Rollins, Rice, 
Davidson, Vanderbilt and a hundred 
other notable campuses. It is a cracking 
“solid” political empire. It is farming, 
diversified from soy to peanuts, cotton, 
tobacco, and corn. It is two-caste so- 
ciety. It is paper mills using slash pine, 
distilleries using wheat, and refineries 
using oil. It is Thomas Wolfe and 
Faulkner and Taps for Private Tusste 
and Strange Fruit. It is the Daughters 
of the Confederacy and Monticello and 


“The Man” Bilbo from Mississippi. 


Most important for us, it is Christi- 
anity—from deeply-wrought conserva- 
tism to frantic revivalism to southwest- 
ern humanism. In the South, more 
deeply than anywhere else, historic 
Christian values are rooted and strong. 
This section supplies more than her 
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share of ministers for all our churches 
—and a significantly disproportionate 
number of student Christian workers 
all over the land. We are deeply in 
debt, religiously, to the spiritual tradi- 
tion of the Southland. 

Americans, this isn’t their South. 
It’s our South! We salute it with af- 
fectionate respect. 


SOLVENT FOR 


SECTION ALISM 
Unul war came, Northern and 
Southern students met significantly 


only at Christian conferences. In our 
nation-wide movement, the languor ot 
Dixie accents and the vigor of Dixie 
ideas have become traditional. We are 
enriched by both. 

Indeed, so far as we know, the pa- 
tronizing holier-than-thou-ism of Yan- 
kees, and the corresponding mind-your- 
own-business defiance of Southerners, 
have never shaken their gory locks in 
Christian students discussion at all. 
Not just because Christian Yankees are 
more tactful than secular ones, or Chris- 
tian Southerners more resigned or sug- 
gestible! But here the student move- 
ment has affirmed quite literally, “Jn 
Christ there 1s no South or North.” 
Just as He is the ground upon which 
we think out the challenges of race, 
economic life, internationalism, and vo- 
cation, so we find Him the one answer 
to the recurrent dangers of sectional- 
ism. America’s diverse regions will 
make common cause culturally only as 


they do so spiritually. 


AGAIN, CONSCIENCE 
AND BOMBING 


When 28 prominent Christians re- 
cently echoed Vera Brittain’s protest 
against the catastrophic bombing of 
continental civilians, the press and 
other churchmen quickly discounted 
their objection. “What military alterna- 
tives do you propose?” 
noyed comment. 

It’s not quite logical to demand spe- 
cific military strategies of persons: 
that’s not their business. But 


was the an- 


these 


Ave, Guest Editor! 

To L. Maynard Catchings, our 
guest editor, and each other South- 
erner who has helped with this 
number, we convey appreciation 
from all our readers in this country 
and abroad. The  guest-editing 
Southern Region comprises Chris- 
tian students in the ten southeastern 


States. 


leaders did express for Christian stu- 
dents—crusaders, “mournful warriors, 
or pacifists”’—the instinctive Christian 
reaction which is elsewhere quite silent 
or greatly qualified. After the last war, 
the telling record of Church attitudes 
was the book, Preachers Present Arms. 
After this one, amid the long harvest ot 
European hate, the record will show 
at least this quickly hushed outcry of 
Christian conscience. Even students 
who differ widely in war ideas from 
these remonstrants may be grateful 
that this sincere, forthright word has 
been spoken. 


THE CRYSTAL BALL 


Looking ahead—since we're an 
every-month magazine now—we see 
before us a May issue that will point 
with fascinated pride at 100 years (past 
and future) of the YMCA—one of our 
favorite parents, and an arresting June 
issue on CAristian Students and Labor. 
In July, the South American Christian 
Student Movement will come in for an 
interesting number. The August issue 
... but then we must leave some vestige 
of suspense. 

We can't deal with everything. We 
share a regret like that recently ex- 
pressed by Bobby Clark, the actor, 
who mourns his not going to college: 
“Think of all the things I will never 
know—about compressed air, for in- 
stance. And the Civil War. And what 
kind of a king was Edward the 
Fourth.” Our horizons, too, are con- 
stricted! But our ambitions for the 
horizons, of a Student Christian Move- 
ment are boundless. 
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A Tennesseean says, “All ye are brethren,” 
in sharing human progress 


by WILLIAM E. COLE 


F EDUCATION, Communication, and 
commerce have taught us any- 
thing, it is that you and [ are in- 

fluenced by our neighbor wheth- 
er he lives next door, on the ad- 
joining farm, or in China. His 
poverty means he cannot pur- 
chase our goods, or share ade- 
quately in our standard of living, 
or take care of his primary wants, 
or supply his children with op- 
portunities which should be made 
available to every  twentieth- 
century child. 

Our neighbor's successes should 
us. Continued dissatisfac- 
tions and frustrations, on the 
other hand, may weaken his con- 
hdence in the theory and ma- 
chinery of his and our govern- 
ment. He may in his plight fol- 
low the political leader or the 
economic or social gangster 
whose ambition and program are 
designed to be our undoing. 

We are as close to Europe as 
our fathers were to the state capt- 
tal. As communication goes, we 
are much closer. Regionally, the 
South is part of the nation and 
part of the international config- 
uration. Other regions share in 
and enjoy its prosperities—they pay the 
price of its marginalities. 


Exports of Body and Mind 


For specific illustration, let us look 
at the South’s population. We know 
we have a region of high birth rate, a 
heavy child load to educate and meagre 
resources with which to do the job. We 
havé, during anything like normal 
times, a heavy out-migration. This hu- 
man resource, during peace and war, 
is a big asset to the nation. It swells 
the ranks both of the armed ferces 
and the civilian working populations. It 
penetrates into areas where the natural 
increase in population is not adequate 
to maintain even a stable population. 
Whether these outward-bound people 
are sick or physically fit, well trained 
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or illiterate, stable or unstable in their 
attitudes and their home relationships 
—al] this is tremendously important to 


Symington Gould Photo 
LUNCH HOUR in a war plant where one in five work- 
ers is a Negro and Negroes serve on the Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee. 


the regions to which they go and to the 
nation of which they are a part. Dis- 
ease knows no state lines, race prejudice 
flows readily across the Mason and 
Dixon Line and over the Appalachian 
and Rocky Mountain travelways. 

We should strive for keen interest in 
regions but this should be within a 
national framework of interest, loyalty, 
and concern as well as an interest in the 
health, welfare, and prosperity of other 
regions. The attitude toward federal 
aid is a case in point. A type of anti- 
regional thinking is demonstrated by 
those who say that Federal aid wil! 
help the South more than other regions. 
The answer is, why shouldn’t it? and 
what of it? The basic wealth of the 
South, human and material, has flowed 
freely into other regions. 


Under existing folk patterns, the 


South supports the equivalent of dupl. 
cate facilities in education for the two 


races. If equalization of school 
funds and opportunities is sound 
for any state, it must be so for the 
nation. Trained people do not 
remain fixed in one locality; the 
products of educated men do not 
How within regional limits; re. 
search is not confined in its ef. 
fects to any single locality. Organ. 
ically, educational opportunity in 
the South will show up later jn 
national strength and a more en. 
lightened citizenry in the North, 
East, or West. 


A Self-Contained Economy? 


The economy of the South is 
of national significance. While 
this economy has been too strong. 
ly a raw materials economy in the 
past, there is a distinct trend to- 
ward a more balanced economy 
characterized by more industry, 
more commerce and _transporta- 
tion, a more intensified agricul- 
ture, a growing interest in the 
conservation and wise use of re- 
sources, and control of products 
from their raw state through final 
fabrication or processing. Measured by 
all reasonable standards, this should 
give the South an economy which is 
sounder and more stable than the eco- 
nomics of regions which have gone “all 
out” for industrial development or have 
remained raw material regions. 

Perhaps the great contribution which 
the South is destined to make in an 
economic way to the nation is this 
balanced economy—a_ companionship 
economy between agriculture, industry, 
and commerce—a_ balanced urban 
economy and way of life. Out of this 
should come a way of life with its 
security, yet its leisurely element; with 
its scientific advance, yet scientific aé 
vance geared to regional needs; with its 
religious element objective, yet geared 
to a spiritual element which only pee 
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le close to the land seem to possess; 
with its problems of human relation- 
ships, yet problems constantly under 
sglution through democratic means and 
through application of democratic 
ideals. 


Politically, As Goes the South... 

The political life of the South is 
tremendously important nationally, not 
only because of the pressure it exerts 
but because of the nature of the ideal- 
ism it portrays. When this idealism is 
undemocratic in principle or practice 
it detracts from the worth of our demo- 
cratic ideology, not only in the South- 
land but in the nation and the world. 
When our political leadership is re- 
gionally selfish to the extreme, it has 
the result of setting the South apart 
from the nation, an isolationism from 
which it has long suffered, and of en- 
couraging regional selfishness in other 
parts of the country. When southern 
political action is not in line with what 
is truly desirable for southern develop- 
ment, it contributes not only to the un- 
balance of the South but also to the 
exploitation of its resources, be they 
human or material. 

Southerners are prone to underrate 
the importance of their political leaders. 
This is unfortunate. These men and 
women reflect the region and its think- 
ing. Most of them are sincere and many 
are capable. Often they are: kept from 
doing a superb job because of vested 
interests, pressures back home, general 
political laziness in their localities, or 
the systems under which they are 
elected. They are the ambassadors of 
good will of their region. Only the 
good and capable are worthy of the 
Southern tradition. 


Race Is Not Regional 
One of the most talked-of situations 
now is the existing state of race rela- 
tions between Negroes and whites. Race 
friction is not limited to the South. 
It is a national problem, only more 


THIRD OF THIS NATION still lives in comfortless, un- 
ful homes. This is a sharecropper’s home in the South. 


acute in certain regions. To 
define it as Southern and 
blame the South for it is to 
be unrealistic to ob- 
struct improvement. Effec- 
tive approaches must be 
national, stat 
Race 


and 


and local. 
and racial 
hatreds know no regional 
lines. When people move 
they do not leave their 
prejudices behind. 

The plea is that the 
South is part of the nation 
and the world. Its welfare 
is inter-twined with that of 
other regions and the na- 
tional welfare is the com- 
posite of them all. Each 
region is made up of peo- 


baiters 


ple. Persons are the smallest 
units yet the basic ones in 
any society. Policies should 
be determined and _ solu- 
tions sought for our major 
southern problems against 
a background of what is good for the 
South as persons. It is they who are 
important—their group and communi- 
ty life, and their relation to national and 
international culture and welfare. 


Understanding Is the Quietude 

“O God, is there to be no peace for me 
anywhere? 

All night and day I am tormented with 
my questions! 

I cannot escape my mind and its devis- 
ings. 

© God, my faith is small, and my 
knowledge is little to thy bigness; 

My unreleased sorrow desiccates my 
spirit and scatters my direction, 

But thy power is a strong power and is 
not in as little faith as mine, 

And thou knowest my petty ways that 
turn aside thy greatness. 

Yet thou dost not leave me even 
as my sorrow stays, 

For I raise my head and thou 
maketh thy presence known! 
Oh, thou givest me understand- 

ing even for tears, 

For thy understanding is_ the 
quietude of the depths of the 
river that knows no storm, 

And of the mountain tops that 
meet the crash of the elements, 
of the morning sun, 

And of the sky that must endure 
a falling star. 


This, too, is the SOUTH: 
A pulp mill in “Jacks.” 


REALISM? 


“Dear Ida Mae: 

“The armed forces offer the 
most authentic comment on 
what is to be expected after the 
war, and the most realistic point 
of view. This Army has made 
great changes in all of uw in 
uniform. You may not suspect 
it, even when you see us and 
talk to us, but every 


man Jack in uniform knows in 


thinking 


his heart it 1s true and: has a 
pretty good idea moreover as to 
how he is changed. 

You are gomg to have to 
reckon with an Army of restless 
young men—I am almost con- 
tinually restless now—young 
men with a changed concept ot 
morals. Whether it is a worse 
concept or a better I cannot say. 
But it is definitely 
And let us be frank about it: 
the Army is not making most of 


changed. 


us more ambitious, more ener- 
geuuc, more selt-dependent. That 
talk is largely poppycock. You 
have here in the Army's pater- 
nalistic scheme of things a ter- 
threat to the 
have 


rible aggressive 


pioneering spirit which we always 
identified with America. The thinking ones 
among us realize this, realize that though 
the Army is making us fit 
is rapidly unfitting us for slipping back into 


the accustomed routine of making a living and 


warriors, it 


building a life. We are fast forgetting these 
old responsibilities. Some of us will remem- 
ber, will in time take up our right and proper 
duties. But I sincerely believe that our re- 
habilitation to civilian status will be as difh- 
cult as that of the wounded, mangled men and 
the neurotic and shell-shocked cases. 

What antidote can you suggest for such a 
What sub- 


stitute for excitement are you going to offer me 


malady as chronic restlessness? 
who has four thousand horses at his finger- 
tips, fifteen machine-guns to tear hell out of 
anything he chooses to set them on, tons of 
explosives he can release with a flick of the 
thumb to create an inferno for blocks around 
on the ground under him? The dangers, the 
new places, the feeling of destructive power- 
fulnmess—-all these are strong in us. What, I 
repeat, will you substitute for this? 

We are not al] pining away to go back 
Mvself, 


can't imagine what I'm going to do as a 


home as the soulful ads have it. 


civilian again.” 
—An Army Flier in Lowstana 


B Is this too pessimistic? We'd like to hear 
comments from other service men.—Ed. 


B The HANDBOOK FOR THE WARTIME 
COLLEGE CAMPUS by J. Benjamin Schmoker, 
has an excellent chapter on personal and re- 
Written 
trainees, it mirrors their needs and anticipates 


hgious counseling. especially for 
the kind of psychological situation with which 
our “Army flier from Louisiana” finds himself 
confronted. From Association Press, $1.00 a 


copy. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM PLANNING 


How Southern Student Groups and Others Work Together 


ROGRAM planning of the month 

centers around three main types 

of sub-regional intercollegiate ac- 
tivities sponsored on an inclusive basis 
by members of Student YWCA’s and 
YMCA’s within the Southern Region. 
These activities may be designated as: 
(1) Intercollegiate Christian Councils; 
(2) The United Student Christian Con- 
ference; (3) Area or State YMCA or 
YWCA meetings. In one or another 
of the above forms these activities are 
under way in as many as ten different 
places in the South. 


1. Intercollegiate Christian Councils 


(1) Atlanta, Georgia: Atlanta’s In- 
tercollegiate Christian Council meets as 
a forum group once each month to dis- 
cuss the pressing problems on the re- 
ligious, social, domestic, and economic 
fronts which face us as Christian peo- 
ple who care about our world. The 
Executive Committee, which acts as 
Program Planning Committee, is com- 
posed of specifically appointed repre- 
sentatives from the nine white and 
Negro colleges within the Atlanta com- 
munity. The Forum extends beyond 
the Council in that any interested mem- 
ber may attend—faculty, lay adult, or 
student identified with a campus 
YWCA or YMCA represented on the 
ofhcial council. 

Eight years ago, the Council drew up 
a carefully constructed Constitution de- 
scribing its purpose and structure. (A 
few copies are still available from 
Southern Regional Office, YWCA, 1812 
E. Grace Street, Richmond, Virginia.) 
This constitution has served as a model 
for more recently organized councils. 

In the history of the Atlanta Inter- 
collegiate Christian Council is_ the 
sponsoring of faculty-adult seminars, 
faculty-student leadership seminars, 
spring retreats, and the maintenance 
(on a part-time basis) of a local execu- 
tive secretary who aids in the develop- 
ment of program material and carries 
professional administrative responsibil- 
ity. The group now operates on a volun- 
teer leadership basis exclusively with 
the advisory help of faculty members 
of the several participating colleges. 
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(2) Richmond, Virginia Intercollegi- 
ate Council is similar in name and pur- 
pose to the Atlanta group. Chronolog- 
ically, it is an infant conceived in a 
meeting of a group of students invited 
to participate in a World Student 
Christian Federation celebration at 
which the associate executive of the 
National Council of Student Christian 
Associations was presented. Informally, 
over tea cups, students asked questions 
about “united activity among young 
Christians at home,” “intercollegiate ex- 
periences in other places,” “prospective 
projects in which al// could participate.” 
They decided to explore the possibility 
of unitedly sponsoring a WSSF drive. 
This group served as a nucleus through 
which invitations were extended to 
others. 


For a period of six weeks informa! 
groups met in the homes of college pro- 
lessors, at centers, at YWCA’s and 
YMCA’s, to discuss the need to organ- 
ize as a more cohesive group. Clear- 
ance was made with local ministers, 
faculty members, newspapers as to the 
need for such a group among. stu- 
dents and how it might best be under- 
girded. Program suggestions were re- 
quested; sponsorship was not necessar- 
ily sought, but participation was in- 
vited. Adults responded favorably, and 
students responded from all of the 
seven undergraduate and_ professional 
schools in the city, including a medica! 
college and two schools for nurses. 

The group organized formally fol- 
lowing the visit of an NICC program 
secretary. 

An Executive Council meets monthly 
for program planning for the larger 
Forum meeting held once a month. 
Attendance at the Forum has steadily 
increased (as many as 400). 

Programs are initiated wholly by the 
students. The schedule of topics: Eco- 
nomic Brotherhood, Christian Faith in 
Action, Labor, Ethnic Minorities, Peace 
Under Construction Now, Vocation, 
Church Relationships. It is hoped that 
out of these discussions may come 
practical suggestions or projects af- 
fording opportunities for total partici- 
pation. 


by Rose Mae Withers 


Russell Jones, member of the Ng. 
tional Student Committee NCSCA, 
senior at Union University has beep 
largely responsible for the consistegy 
program of the Council. (See page 6) 

Another council group working ef. 
fectively along similar lines is jp 
Greensboro, North Carolina. Ogeg. 
sional groups meet in Jackson, Mis 
sissippi; Nashville, Tennessee; Birming. 
ham, Alabama; Durham, North Caro. 
lina; and in the Berea, Lexington, 
Frankfort, Kentucky area. 


2. The United Student Christian 
Conference 
The second and newest type of in- 
tercollegiate activity is the United Stu. 
dent Christian Conference—an inter. 
and NICC—Church Student 


modeled on_ the 


racial 
group conference 
Wooster pattern. 

Emphasizing the Wooster Confer. 
ence idea of the World Christian Mis. 
sion of the Church in one’s own com- 
munity, the Tennessee Student Chris. 
tian Convention gave rise to a new 
form of intercollegiate experience. In 
former years, the Tennessee State Con- 
ference included only white YMCA or 
YWCA students in its constituency. 
The group last year opened the con- 
ference to all racial denominational 
groups in all Tennessee colleges. A 
total of 175 delegates attended the con- 
vention, the theme of which was the 
“Significance of the Wooster Meeting.” 
As a result of good platform leadership, 
a well-planned seminar, and consistent 
hard work by the student leaders, the 
idea “caught fire” and inspired other 
state groups to similar “new exper 


ences. 


3. Area or State YMCA or YWCA Meetings 

(1) YWCA Area Meetings, usually 
one or two day meetings, held in each 
of the ten states. All colleges having 
YWCA’s participate. This year there 
will be six such meetings; in several 
instances two states have combined for 
one area meeting. 

Meetings of this character, although 
limited in time, serve as opportunities 
for thorough ground work at the grass 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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ISBELL is chair- 
man of the Execu- 
tive Committee of 
the Southern Field 
Council, National 
Student YMCA. 

W. (Izzy) 
IsBELL, Vanderbilt 
is talented in 
music (vocal and instrumental) and in 
writing for student journals. 


Farl, marvelous to relate, has for 
the current year served as: chairman 
of Finance, Vanderbilt Student Chris- 
tian Association; vice president of the 
International Relations Club; treasurer 
of the Wesley Foundation for Vander- 
bit University, Peabody, and Scarritt 
Colleges; president of Vanderbilt Inde- 
pendents; president of Tennessee State 
Student Christian Conference. 

Undergraduate major: Sociology. 
Plans: “some type of Christian minis- 
try,” after study at University of Chica- 
go Divinity School and Boston Univer- 


sity. 


YOUNG is chair- 
man of the South- 
ern Division of 
the National Stu- 
dent Council 
YWCA. 

Louise YOUNG, 
Berea °45, (Berea 
College in Ken- 
tucky) specifies her hobbies as primary 
and secondary. She goes in deepest for 
reading, bicycling, and collecting words 
and similes. She takes on shatteringly 
dificult crossword puzzles. Secondary 
hobbies are tennis, swimming, and 
music. At the Berea Seminar and 
NICC meeting at Lake Geneva last 
summer, her “secondaries” showed up 
pretty well. 

Popular on the campus, Louise is 
president of the YWCA, vice president 
of the Twenty Writers Club, member 
of the Upper Division Senate. 
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Students such as these lead out toward 
new Southern student Christian life 


She is majoring in English, works in 
the college library, and hopes some day 
to be a qualified school teacher and 
librarian. 


JAMES is Vice 
chairman of the 
National Student 
Council YWCA. 

Marian Lucia 
James, North Car- 
olina College ’45, 
is enthusiast 
for photography. 
Temporarily the film famine (outside 
PX’s) makes her a devotee of reading 
and souvenir collecting. Her summer 
activities include attendance at the 
Talladega Conference, the Berea Sem- 
inar, the Lake Geneva NICC, and 
counselling at a South Carolina Girl 
Reserve Camp. 


In student life she serves as president 
of the College YWCA, member of the 
Westminster Fellowship, member of 
the Administrative Committee of 


Southern Regional YWCA. 

With a discreet “ahem,” we mention 
that she has been elected “sweetheart” 
of a campus fraternity. Lucia is major- 
ing in English and Library Science and 
desires to become a public librarian. 
(Her close friends refuse to down the 


suspicion that shell be a YWCA ex- 
ecutive—O beata!). 


JONES is Secretary of the National 
Council Student Christian Association 
YMCA. 

RussELL Jones, Virginia 
Union University °45, collects odd 
leather articles. (No, don’t feel for 
your purse!) He enjoys studying peo- 
ple and reads serious poetry no end. 

Last summer, besides attending the 
Berea Seminar and NICC, he served 
as pastor in a rural Baptist Church in 
Virginia. There and elsewhere, living 
close to people, he seeks a church pro- 
gram which meets community needs. 

In student life, 
Russell is presi- 
dent of the local 
YMCA, chairman 
of the Richmond 
Intercollegiate 
Council, 
of the Executive 
Committee of the 


MELVIN 


member 


Southern Field Council. 

Major: Sociology. Life work: Baptist 
ministry. Claim: (as in helping estab- 
lish the Richmond Intercollegiate 
Council) that students of different races 
learn to understand and appreciate each 
other by working together on common 
problems. 


SOUTHERN REGION NUMBER 
Edited by a Committee of the Southern Region NICC 


L. Maynard Catchings, Guest Editor 
Ulysses Fowler, Talladega College 
Earl W. Isbell, Vanderbilt University 
Richard Gwathmey, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute 

Jackie Cattrell, University of Kentucky 
Catherine Coleman, Hampton Institute 
Martha Johnson, Louisville, Kentucky 


B These are the offices of the YM and 
YW, Southern Region: 


Southern Field Council of the Na- 
tional Student YMCA, 706 Standard 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Southern Division of the National 
Student Council YWCA, 1812 East 
Grace Street, Richmond 23, Va. 


Pm Members of the staff: Henry T. 
Ware, L. Maynard Catchings, Roy 
Cooper, Evelyn von Herrmann, Rose 
Mae Withers. 
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Notes on Spiritual Living 


by HENRY T. WARE 


NCE I ASKED an experienced me- 
chanic what were his criteria 
for judging an automobile. He 

replied, “Motive power, performance, 
durability.” Apply these same qualities 
to ourselves and see if they are not both 
prophetic and workable as guides to 
significant living now. 


I. What “makes us go’? 


Motive power requires first intelli- 
gent insight. The future of the world 
will probably be moulded by small 
groups thinking and acting beyond 
the rest. As someone has said, “Five 
percent of the people think, ten percent 
think they think, and the rest would 
rather die than think.” For this group 
we would recommend the home-made 
philosophy of the country parson: 


“Read yourself full, 

Think yourself clear, 

Pray yourself hot, 
Let yourself go.” 


We have always conceded that Jesus 
had power to experience the highest 
and deepest emotions. We emphasize 
his joys and his sorrows, his kindliness, 
and his love. But we must also remem- 
ber that Jesus was actually the leading 
thinker of his day. At twelve he startled 
the doctors and lawyers with his wis- 
dom. Later years revealed his knowl- 
edge of the Old Testament and his 
mastery of its interpretation. No one 
knew the social, economic, and re- 
ligious conditions of his day better than 
he. His alert mind, as well as his loving 
heart, enabled him to demonstrate what 
God is like and what man may become. 


In the complicated world in which 
we live, goodwill must be guided by 
knowledge. “A man’s judgment is no 
better than his information.” Christ- 
anity demands that we study industrial 
conditions, social barriers, and interna- 
tional conflicts. Brotherly love is intel- 
ligence as well as an emotional urge. 


Another aspect of motive power is 
the feeling of concern. Recently I over- 
heard a train conversation about the 
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A wise student leader on how to live 
our best in a world at its worst 


allied invasion of a certain island. One 
man said, “Our casualties were very 
light.” The other responded, “If my 
boy is listed, the casualties were heavy.” 
We can understand why a_ father 
would feel this way, but his concern 
should typify Christian faith itself. 
Each individual is of infinite worth 
and moral responsibility. As long as 
one person is oppressed and deprived 
of his birthright, the casualties are 
heavy. 

But if we merely generate noble im- 
pulses and high aspirations and never 
act upon them, they will die. The law 
of physical life is “exercise or die.” 
The same is true of our spirits. May 
we ever pray, as did the old Scotch 
preacher, “Lord keep me alive as long 
as I live.” These are days when we 
must pray as if everything depends 
upon God but work as if destiny itself 
rests with our own efforts. 


Il. Keeping to the Road 


A professor of international law at 
Oxford University was asked what he 
considered the greatest barrier to world 
peace. He replied, “Limited perspective 
of the individual person.” 

My father, a farmer, was an expert 
in laying off straight rows. When I 
became old enough to plow, he under- 
took to teach me the same art. His 
method was to erect a high stake at 
one end of the level field and have me 
plow toward it. He would shout, 
“Henry, keep your eyes on the stake 
and vour hands on the plow.” (A 
farmer's version of “coming in on the 
beam.”) I soon learned that if I neg- 
lected either I got off my course. This 
is symbolic of our lives. We must look 
through and beyond the present crisis 
with a true sense of perspective and at 
the same time keep working at the 
things near at hand. 

We need not only perspective, but 
faith in the goodness of life. We make 
much of the problem of evil, but one of 
the greatest problems of history is the 
eternal and everlasting goodness of 


“STUDENTS: NEVER MISS A Goop 
CHANCE TO FALL HEAD-OVER-HEELS 
IN LOVE!” 


man! The universe works, we find, no 
like a machine but like a great mind 
unfolding moral purpose and integra. 
tion. Thus the Hebrew-Christian faith 
assumes a divine purpose in_ history: 
that God gives man his true nature. 
We never know ourselves until we 
realize that we have first been known, 

Fosdick reminds us that liberty with. 
out loyalty is impossible. They are 
twins. They come together. Liberty 
means to be freed from something and 
loyalty to be mastered by something, 
This is the true meaning of goodness. 

I advise students never to miss a good 
chance to fall head-over-heels in love. 
(It is amazing how gullible they are 
in taking this advice!) When one falls 
in love, he not only feels a sense of pos. 
session but at the same time feels pos- 
sessed. The total result is a new radi. 
ance and a new sense of worth. The 
main thing about a Christian is the 
fact that he is in love with all people, 
his God, and life itself. This form of 
goodness is the greatest power the 
world has yet seen. 

Again, Christian “performance” in- 
volves appreciation of one’s heritage. 
We do well to remember that we are 
continually eating from vineyards we 
did not plant and drinking from springs 
we did not curb. If we are wise, we 
shall stand with appreciation upon the 
shoulders of those who have preceded 
us, for a broader horizon and a richer 
heritage for those who will follow. 


Hl. Those Things Which Endure 


Finally, let us face the durability of 
our task. Is the job we are doing tem- 
porary and fleeting or is it permanent 
and abiding? If it is to be the latter, 
we must first have a conscious kinship 
with the Eternal. 
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LIFE 
DECISIONS 


must be made by young 
men now betore they are 
eighteen years old, if the 
strength of the ministry 1s 
to be maintained in these 
days. Have you seen “De- 
cision for Lite—a Mes- 
sage to Eighteen-year- 
olds” ? 


Write for a copy to 
Albert W. Palmer, President 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 


ay not up for yourselves those 
things that can be eaten by moths or 
taken by thieves. But rather accumu- 
late in life’s trust fund that which be- 
longs to the ages. Friendships, social 
conscience, human values in our cul- 
ture, homage to beauty, truth, and 
goodness are investments that endure. 

One way of participating in such 
eternal values is to claim a sense of 
mission in one’s vocation. Too long 
have we divided vocation into sacred 
and secular. The Christian never thinks 
of his job as secular. To the contrary, 
he has a sense of mission at the heart 
of his living. A man was asked what 
was his job. He replied, “Sire, my job 
is serving God, but I mend shoes to 
pay expenses.” 

Then, again, our demand for dur- 
ability links us to causes that not only 
draw out our best but drive us to the 
resources of both man and God, causes 
that may never be realized in a lifetime. 
Here we can draw upon the great souls 
of history who identified themselves 
with issues of their day and became 
immortal. 

Yet, all great living is not in the past. 

The present and future are standing by 
for those who will respond with aban- 
don to the humanitarian calls: juvenile 
delinquency, slum clearance, public 
health, community recreation, racial 
justice, international friendship, ap- 
preciation of art and culture and home. 
Those who have a social conscience and 
a disquieting burden will rise up and 
answer them. 
P Have You Read: Strange Fruit; 
Raper and Reid's Sharecropper's All; 
Vance’s Human Geography of the 
South? Odum’s Southern Regions con- 
tains 10,000 facts about the South that 
we need to know and ponder. 
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WE are told that 


wartime campus- 


es don’t teach 


“culture” anymore—maybe _includ- 


ing grammar. Heigh ho—to the res- 


cue gallops the United States Armed 


Forces Institute, with a side-splitting 


(but sober) textbook of grammar 


that’s more fun than a barrel of split 


infinitives. 


For anyone who winces before the 


vagaries of that and which, for ex- 


ample, or he and him, this is IT. 


The Army does well, we think, in 


putting its finger in the dike for 


higher education. Its worded text is 


crystal clear, but the illustrations are 


magnificent. Who ever heard of 


2) benching a noun 
while a pronoun 
hits a homer? Can 

you picture the object of any verb 


better than in seeing it actually 


squirted with subject? 


The catch is that distribution to 
civilians is not authorized. Trainees 
write for information to the Com- 
mandant, US Armed Forces Institute, 


Madison 3, Wisconsin. 
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My Easter Wish 


May the glad dawn 
Of Easter morn 
Bring joy to thee. 


May the calm eve 
Of Easter leave 
A peace divine with thee. 


May Easter night 
On thine heart write 
O Christ, I live for thee. 


The Walk to Emmaus 
Girardet 

C It was with deep distress that two 
men left Jerusalem one spring day 
many years ago. They had risen early 
on this, the first day of the week, to 
make their way back —— 
a lovely village abouf three furlongs 
west of the capital city. They had 
gone to Jerusalem for the Passover with 
great anticipation because they had 
heard that their beloved teacher, Jesus, 
would be there. But the week had end- 
ed in grave disappointment. 


€ As they walked along, they failed 
to see the beauties of the countryside 
because their hearts were heavy. They 
were so engrossed in their conversation 
they hardly noticed when a stranger 
joined them and asked the reason for 
their despair. His question shocked 
them. They stopped still in the middle 
of the road and stared at him in 
amazement. Finally, Cleopas found his 
tongue. “How could you have been in 
Jerusalem last week and not know what 
happened there?” he asked. 


€ “What do you mean?” asked the 
stranger. 


€ “Why, have you not heard of Jesus, 
the Nazarene, who was a true prophet 
of God, who healed the sick and com- 
forted the sorrowing? The chief priests 
and rulers tricked him and permitted 
him to be condemned to death. Three 
days ago they crucified him! And we 
hoped he had come to redeem Israel.” 


€ Then they told him how, earlier 
that morning, several women, who had 
also been followers of Jesus, went to 
his tomb with spices and found the 


“Be Stall and Know’... 


stone rolled away. The tomb was 
empty! The women declared they had 
seen a wonderful vision—an angel had 
spoken to them, “Why seek you the 
living among the dead? He is not here, 
but is risen.” 


C After they had finished their story, 
the stranger began to talk to them. 
They had thought him ignorant and 
unobserving, but now he spoke as one 
of deep insight, for he interpreted the 
story of the crucified leader in the 
language of their great prophets. His 
earnestness drew the three travelers 
into a strangely close fellowship. When 
they were approaching Emmaus at dusk 
and the stranger made as if to go on 
his way, the two friends insisted that 
he spend the night with them. 


€ At dinner the truth dawned on 
them. Their eyes had been closed by 
their sorrow and disappointment. This 
stranger had pointed them to the truth 
again, had given them renewed hope. 
When they went to the table for their 
evening meal it seemed only right that 
he should bless their bread and break 
it for them. This act and the spirit in 
which it was done opened their eyes, 
and they knew their guest to be their 
Master whose way of living and true 
teachings could never die. 


—Mark 16:12, 13 and Luke 24:13-35. 


The Great Wager 

How is it proved? 

It isn’t proved, you fool! it can't be 
proved 

How can you prove a victory before 

It’s won? How can you prove a man 
who leads 

To be a leader worth the following, 

Unless you follow to the death, and out 

Beyond mere death, which is not any- 
thing 

But Satan’s lie upon eternal life? 

Well, God’s my leader, and I hold that 
He 

Is good, and strong enough to work 
His plan 


And purpose out to its appointed end. 


I walk in crowded streets, where men 
And women, mad with lust, loose- 


lipped and lewd, 


Go promenading down to hell’s wide 
gates; 

Yet have I looked into my mother’s 
eyes 

And seen the light that never was on 
sea 

Or land, the light of love, pure love 
and true, 

And on that love I bet my life. . . . 


... I bet life on beauty, truth, 

And love! not abstract, but incarnate 
truth; 

Not beauty’s passing shadow, but its 
self, 

Its very self made flesh—love realized, 

I bet my life on Christ, Christ crucified, 

Aye risen, and alive forevermore. 


—G. A. Studdert Kennedy 


There Is No Death 


There is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some other shore, 
And bright in heaven’s jeweled crown 

They shine for evermore. 


There is no death! The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer 
showers 
To golden grain or mellow fruit 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


There is no death! The leaves may fall 
The flowers may fade and_ pass 
away— 
They only wait, through wintry hours, 
The coming of the May. 


There is no death! An angel form 
Walks o'er the earth with silent 
tread; 
He bears our best loved things away 
And then we call them “dead.” 


He leaves our hearts all desolate— 
He plucks our fairest, sweetest 
flowers; 
Transplanted into bliss, they now 
Adorn immortal bowers. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—there is no dead! 


Compiled by 


OAKEs 
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Why Go To Student Conferences? 


jy BENJAMIN E. MAYS 


Host Who would abolish summer 
conierences during wartime argue 
that young people are upset, men 
are scarce, transportation is difficult, and 
nothing is vital now except winning 
the war. This whiter votes with those 
who contend that it is more urgent to 
hold conferences in wartime than it is 
in time otf peace! 
Reason One: Leaders 
If young people are upset, they need 
the settling influence, the mental and 
emotional poise that summer conter- 
ences, under able leadership, always 
bring. For, on the whole, the greatest 
array of significant leaders is to be 
found in summer conferences. The 
average Campus can not or does not 
afford the kinds of personalities that 
assemble in Christian conterences. Even 
if there are great personalities on the 
local campus, the setting is lacking for 
penetrating thinking and worshipful 
experience. The average campus is so 
routinized that faculty and students 
sldom get together to do real thinking 
about the foundations of the Christian 
faith and its significance for the formu- 
lation of an adequate philosophy of life. 
The fact that men are scarce is no 
argument against conferences. Few 
people know how our young women 
are being affected by this war. In many 
ways they suffer more than the men 
who go to war. They need leadership 
as they plan their lives for today and 
tor the postwar world. 


Reason Two: “Conversion” 

Person after person can and does 
testify that it was in a summer confer- 
ence, worshipping together in the open 
spaces or by the side of a lake or a 
mountain, that he or she experienced 
God or high religion for the first time. 
Again and again these persons have 
gone back to their campuses and aided 
mightily in lifting the religious and 
moral tone there. Some of them have 
received a vision of their life’s work, 
a vision which they followed through- 
out life. 
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Knoxville College SCM. 


1944. Summer 


Conferences of the 
Mouvement 


Camp O-At-Ka 


East Sebago, Maine June 19-26 
Camp Kanesatake 

Spruce Creek, Pa. June 5-12 
Silver Bay Conference 

Lake George, 

New York June 23-29 
Lake Geneva 

College Camp, Wis. June 7-14 


Blue Ridge (white students) 
North Carolina June 

Interracial Conference June 2-7 
Hampton, Va. 


Hollister 

Missouri June 24-30 
Estes Park 

Association Camp, 

Colo. June 8-17 
Seabeck 

Washington June 4-1] 
Student Secretaries’ Seminar 

Estes Park, Colo. July 8-23 


NICC Meeting June 28-July 5 


A forthright factual exhortation 
from one who knows them 


Christian conferences have made a 
specialty of this. Religion is stripped 
of unnecessary forms and frills and the 
very heart and essence of Christianity 


‘are presented to young people in a way 


that is satisfying to the emotions and 
acceptable to the mind. In many ways 
the presentation is superior to that of 
the average church and free of creedal 
bias and denominationalism. This is 
not true of every conference, and not 
all young people who attend are helped 
religiously. But I make bold to assert 
that a sufhicient number of persons have 
justify the time, 
money, and energy that have gone into 


been changed to 
these conferences. 


Reason Three: Discussion 


If summer conferences did no more 
than help young people to improve their 
personal religion, that would be justi- 
fication enough. But the social aspect 
of these conferences is equally note- 
worthy. No one can doubt that there 
are phases of our political and economic 
lite that need to be greatly improved. 
And strange as it may seem, the pro- 
phetic phases of religion as applied to 
our political and economic life are heard 
tor the first time by many students when 
they attend a summer conference. The 
injustices inherent in a society based 
almost wholly on the profit motive, the 
all-too-often undemocratic methods of 
capital and labor, the evils attendant 
upon a one-party system, the greed and 
graft of men hungry for office, and the 
suffering brought on by race prejudice 
are seldom challenged by the churches 
and frequently bypassed in courses in 
economics and political science in state 
and subsidized institutions. 


There is a freedom of discussion 
and inquiry in conferences that makes it 
possible for students to-do some hard 
thinking and to seek the bearing of the 
Christian religion upon all questions 
touching our common life. One can- 
not measure the good that accrues 
from this broadening of vision and 


widening of horizon. But it is not too 
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SUMMER STUDY of UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
July 3 to August 11 
(In the Summer Session of Columbia University) 
Enrollment for credit July 3 to 21 or July 26 to August 11 also possible 
SCHOOL FOR INCOMING PRESIDENTS AND OFFICERS 
OF STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
July 3 to August 11 
Leadership of Miss Fern Babcock and other Counselors 
SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


Also COURSES in Bible, Church History, Philosophy of Religion, 
Christian Ethics, Religious Education and Group Work 


Wide Range of Courses in Columbia University 
CONFERENCE FOR MINISTERS AND OTHER RELIGIOUS WORKERS 
July 10-14; 17-21; 24-28; July 31-August 4 


Fourth week on Critical Issues of Our Day 


Address: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER COURSES 
3041 Broadway, N. Y. C. 27 


much to assert that seeds are planted 
that bring forth valuable fruit in after 
years. In Christian conferences, in this 
country and abroad, students have dedi- 
cated their lives to great Christian 


ideals. 


Reason Four: Race 


There are so many people who 
believe that no organization can be 
labeled Christian that doesn’t open its 
doors to all. For the most part, on the 
point of interracial fellowship, Chris- 
tian conferences have gone further than 
the churches. With the possible ex- 
ception of on€ area, student summer 
conferences live and practice interracial 
Christian fellowship. All races or both 
races participate on a basis of genial 
equality. And certainly this is the best 
possible way to solve interracial ills— 
tor members of various races to meet, 
worship, pray, and work together on 
problems common to all. 

Two great chasms separate Negro 
and white students. The white student 
is likely to feel that the Negro student 
is different—in fact inferior—and as 


_a result looks down upon him some- 


what condescendingly. The Negro stu- 
dent, on the other hand, is likely to 
have no faith and no confidence in the 
white student. Both have much to over- 
come. Both need a change of heart. 
When, at a conference the white stu- 
dent discovers that the Negro student 
discusses the problems before them 
with equal ease, tacility, and clarity; 
and when the Negro student learns 
that there are many white students who 
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are sincere and can be trusted—both 
find that the gulf between them is not 
so wide. I know many Negro and white 
students who have gone a long way 
toward getting rid of their prejudices 
by a single experience in a summer 
conference. For scores of Negro and 
white students the only opportunity 
they have ever had to live as Chris- 
tians interracially was in a summer con- 
ference. Many of the young men and 
women thus converted will be leaders 
of influence tomorrow—in politics, edu- 
cation, business, and religion. They 
will be different from their fathers be- 
cause summer conferences furnished 
the leaven. 

I shall never forget a young white 
student trom North Carolina who came 
to Kings Mountain and experienced 
Christian interracial fellowship for the 
first time. At first he was cold and in- 
different. The second day the ice was 
completely broken. Betore the confer- 
ence was over, he returned to his home, 
several miles away, and brought back 
his father. The father, in the usual! 
tradition of the South, called the Negro 
conference leaders by their first names. 
Before he left, he was calling them, 
“Mr.” and “Miss” of his own accord. 
He testified in public meeting that he 
would return home a better man and 
that from that day forward he would 
be more kindly disposed toward 
Negroes both in attitude and behavior. 

Summer conferences have wrought 
more mightily than we know. May 
they go on to an even greater future, 
this summer and each year ahead. 


PROGRAMS THAT CLICK! 


These clues to good program” in wor 
with trainees are proving affective on & 
Southern college campuses: 


1. Start with facts, military Set-up, time 
available, and so forth. 


2. Provide for united planning. 


3. Get number of students in college, mij. 
tary and civilian. 


4. Devise ways for early contacts. 
5. Encourage trainee participation. 


6. Provide social and recreational actiy. 
ties. 


7. Build on facts—religious affiliation, geo. 
graphical distribution, and so forth. 


8. Establish good liaison with commanding 
officer. 


9. Make worship central, even more 
than in peacetime. 


10. Have discussion on postwar problems 
11. Emphasize the aesthetic and cultural 


12. Set up intercollegiate and local cop. 
ferences. 


13. Make planning coeducational. 

14. Seek to clarify war aims. 

15. Provide opportunities for religious train. 
ing. 

16. Keep organization flexible. 

17. Keep counselling procedures function. 
ing. 

* From an address by Dr. Clarence P. Shedd 


at the Raleigh and Nashville consultative con. 


ferences. 


PROGRAM PLANNING 
(Continued from Page 6) 


roots, give all members of the YWCA 
in the Region an opportunity to know 
each other and work together on com- 
mon problems and aims; provide oppor- 
tunity for the total National staff ser- 
vicing the Southern Region to reach 
every campus Association during the 
year and for campus groups to see the 
staff as a unit; serve as a “first step’ 
for students whose experiences in the 
area of interracial activity have been 
limited. 

(2) YMCA _ State Retreats, \ocally 
sponsored, yet related to the regional 
processes by virtue of the fact that each 
Association is part of the Regional 
Council. A good illustration: the a 
nual Kentucky State YMCA _ Retreat 
at Camp Daniel Boone, initiated by the 
State YMCA of Kentucky, participated 
in by all Student YMCA groups in the 
state. 
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Southern Students 
Rack At Weester 


Milestone 

#*#* When I think of the Wooster 
Conference, I think of it as a Pentecost, 
for that is exactly what it was in my 
life. It was at Wooster that I realized 
more than ever before the need of 
young people who are willing to forget 
all and follow Christ. I rededicated my 
life to Him at this conference. 

All of the indecisions and doubts 
about my life work are gone. Now, 
with great joy and happiness, I am 
beginning a life work in the World 
Mission of the Church. Wooster was a 


turning point in my life. 
Clyde C. Flannery 
Berea “44 


Cclling AU Students 


*** “This new idea of missions— 
you know, that’s something! That’s 
poing to change everything.” “Where 
should I go? More will want to stay 
here, so I'll go abroad and serve.” “But 
i's more dificult to know what to do 
here at home—I must find my place of 
srvice here.’ Such comments made 
one realize that the conference was 
dealing with real life and that the 
students were thinking of the Church 
and of their place in its world mission. 

Students speaking from the “vounger 
churches” told us that Christianity had 
meant a great deal.ta them, but that 
there remains much to be done. Lead- 
ers here in America challenged us by 
the great needs at our own doorsteps. 
Thus, it was seen that the need for 
missions is universal, that true mission 
work does not consist of all “give” or 
ll “take” on the part of any people, 
but is an exchange or sharing of per- 
sons and ideas. 


Helen Harrison 
University of Kentucky ‘45 


A New Beginning 


*** At Wooster we met a group of 
Christians who regarded each other 
a individuals, not as members of a 
particular race or culture. The experi- 
ence of brotherhood, which we talk 
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about much but practice little, was ac- 
tually put into practice. To me this 
was one of the most significant aspects 
ot the conference. 

After seven days of Christian fellow- 
ship, we returned to our schools and 
homes to face the same problems and 
the same prejudices, but with deeper 
realization that we must be Christian 
in an un-Christian society. To those 
of us who were privileged to attend 
Wooster, it means more than a mem- 
ory of seven days of fellowship. It 
means new directions; new insights as 
to the responsibilities of Christians; 
new friends; new meaning for Chris- 
tian vocation. 

Wooster has given me a feeling of 
worldwide fellowship which I experi- 
ence each evening at six o'clock when 
I pray with my fellow students around 
the world. 


Anne Queen 
Berea ‘45 


A New Perspective 


*** Tt’s rare in one’s life that he 
gets an opportunity to experience liv- 
ing in Utopia. Yet that is just what 
happened to me when I attended the 
Student Planning Conference on the 
World Mission of the Church. Never 
before have I seen such interracial har- 
mony and interdenominational coop- 
eration as was exemplified there. 

At Wooster I gained a new perspec- 
tive on how Christianity can permeate 
one’s whole life, whether one is a law- 
yer, politician, business man, or min- 
ister. 

There can be no doubt as to the in- 
delible imprint the conference made on 
the minds of the delegates. I for one 
received a firmer grip on the meaning 
of the Christian faith in a war-torn 
world. Although the world today is 
wracked with hate and destruction, I 
truly believe that the Wooster Confer- 
ence is indicative of the type of world 
we will have in the future. 

Guy Darnell, Jr. 
Morehouse ‘44 


SOUTHERN STUDENTS (at Wooster) 
Planning the World Mission of the Church 


A New Sense of 
Mission 


*** What I got out of Wooster 
was more than merely racial—it was 
universal. The new interpretation of 
missions, the idea of a world commu- 
nity, the sense of Christian vocation— 
all these made a lasting impression on 
me. 


Precious J. Freeman 
Fisk ‘44 


A Nex Eamerience 


*** T received new experiences in 
my Christian life because it was the 
first Christian student conference of 
such size that I have attended in the 
United States—more than 500 dele- 
gates, representing schools of religion, 
colleges and universities in the United 
States and Canada. The participation 
of Negroes in all aspects of the pro- 
gram and the lack of discrimination 
among races demonstrated that it is 
possible and practicable to apply the 
teachings of Jesus. 

Rev. E. G. Morgado, Cuba 
Scarritt College 


A Neu Dynamic 


*** Tt was disturbing, that prod- 
ding my nicely relaxed social conscious- 
ness got, into considering the urgency 
for student action in our local and 
world community. 


Bettie Sue Smith 
Scarritt ‘44 


A New Faith 


*** At Wooster. we were all broth- 
ers with Christ and all the children of 


one Father. 


Carol Titus 
Maryville ‘45 
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and the Negro 


by IRA De A. REID 


OR MORE THAN a year Winston 
BH Churchill has been pleading for 

a constructive national policy of 
demobilization for the British soldiers. 
In the United States, there is little talk 
of this problem despite the fact that de- 
mobilization is recognized as no trivial 
phase of postwar planning. Especially 
in connection with the problems ot 
the Negro, both as citizen and soldier, 
there is need for sound and realistic 
planning. 

All of us hope that this war will 
bring a new world rather than a new 
world war. In this new world there will 
be many who have broken free trom 
their old moorings, never to return. 
Once again, young men and women 
will flock to the big cities to seek their 
fortunes in new and wider fields. Al- 
ready, the postwar plans of many cities 
are directed toward caring for a new 
and larger population. These programs 
of necessity are tentative. They must 
be watched day by day to make sure 
that they take into account each new, 
unforeseen event.; 

The bridge between war problems 
and postwar planning will be difficult 
to span for the returning Negro service 
man and woman. We have not under- 
taken for Negroes many of the amelior. 
ative and corrective social programs 
that have been initiated on a wide basis 
for the citizenry as a whole. Indeed in 
many places we have all we can do to 
help the Negro to catch up with what 
we believe to be a desirable minimum 
in social participation. 

Throughout the United States, but 
especially in the South, there is no 
satisfactory “floor” for wages paid 
for services rendered. In the South- 
east, the National War Labor Board 
has not yet decided what is the general 
wage below which workers should not 
be employed. This is a problem that 
affects thousands of Negro workers. 
Few Americans are unaware of the 
problems involved in the efforts of the 
War Manpower Commission and the 
President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practices to secure full and 
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What will happen when demobilization day comes: 


Society Note: 


adequate employment for Negroes in 


the war industries where there has 
been a tremendous shortage of workers! 
Many Negro women went into the 
WACs for the simple reason that this 
was the only war employment in which 
they could get the same wages as white 
women for similar work. 

There have been many and eloquent 
pronouncements of faith in the Amer- 
ican Way; of what should be done to 
assure that the Negro is an integral 
part of the life of the nation. When 
the warnings that have caused these 
proclamations have not been heeded in 
time the result has been riots and strikes 
and unwarranted migrations. To the 
Negro men in service, who themselves 
have no easy time coping with the re- 
buffs that attend their efforts to serve 
their country, all this adds up to the 
fact that Negroes at best are only par- 
tially accepted in American life. What 
will happen, they ask, when they re. 
turn. Are they expected to accept the 
status quo of the Negro, the inequal- 
ities he fought to eliminate and thought 
he left behind? 

When our soldiers return, they will 
be tired of struggle. They will want to 
find fulfilment of the promises that 
were made to them. But having accus- 
tomed themselves to risking their lives 
for causes, they may be willing to con- 
tinue taking that risk if the life to 
which they return denies the cause for 
which they fought. 


Army Air Cadets Invade South’s 


Swank Miami Beach 


What is needed is for our American 
communities to establish for returning 
soldiers, of all colors and faiths, some 
basis for action regarding the prob. 
lems they shall face. We cannot expect 
to prevent riots and strikes by the 
methods of fear and repression. In the 
postwar world, Negroes must be un- 
leashed from the harness of democratic 
slavery. They must have opportunity 
to participate fully in the democratic 
processes. They must not be forced to 
rely upon the willingness and efforts of 
others to do something for them. 

Among Negroes, as among all other 
returning soldiers, there will be three 
major groups for whom special plan- 
ning will be required: the disabled, the 
demobilized, displaced war industry 
workers. Efforts to do “the usual thing’ 
for these workers will not be enough. 
In addition, special planning will be 
necessary for agricultural workers who 
don’t want to go back to the farm, for 
women workers who don’t want to go 
back to the kitchen, for Negroes who 
don’t want to live in the South. Ar 
we going to ask agricultural workers 
to return to the farms under the 
farming-as-usual program? Are we 
going to displace women ruthlessly 
in favor of men? Are we going 
restrain the Negro movement as We 
did during and after the last war 9 
that certain sections of the country may 
continue to have a surplus of cheap, ¢ 
ploitable labor? 
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These are but a few of the 
many problems that must be 


1. Work. How much work will 
there be? What kind? 

», Training. How much training 
will be made available tor those who 
want to learn new skills? What stand- 
ards of training? What facilities for 
satisfactory placement? 

3. Counseling. Who will counsel 
returning service men and women and 
industrial workers? To what ends shall 
this counseling be developed? 

4. Good will. How shall we go about 
creating good will among these diverse 
groups How shall we avoid the “night- 
mare” period that inevitably follows 
war and accompanies postwar adyust- 
ment? 

5. Pressure groups. Shall pressure 
groups have free lance to work as they 
will? 

We do not have the answers to these 
questions today. But it is the responsi- 
bility of every community to see that 
planning is initiated now to offset the 
chaos that will attend no planning at 
wars end. Is it too much to expect of 
you and I, in our school groups and 
communities: 

1. To establish principles for action 
on each of the above problems? 


faced. Toa certain extent, their 
solutions will depend upon: 


2. To put a group to work on these 
problems—not the usual goodwill or 
interracial committee, but a group of 
socially-minded young people who are 
anxious to do something for the welfare 
of all the people? 

3. To sponsor institutes for train- 
ing personnel and committees for this 
task, under leaders who are interested 
in and professionally equipped to deal 
with the social situations here de- 
scribed ? 

4. To promote programs of public 
cooperation and planning which give 
constructive recogmition to those who 
will wish to live more widely and more 
fully in the future than they have in 
the past? 

In terms of constructive community 
living the simple answer to all of this 
is to insure that when men and women 
return trom the armed services and 
from war industry, they will find full 
opportunities for work and for educa- 
tion; they will share adequately in civic 
benefits and cultural opportunities; that 
any and all restrictions upon their social 
mobility will be removed when these 
do not affect the general welfare of a 
truly democratic community. 


Pm Have you read An American D1- 
lemma, by Gunnar Myrdal, a_ book 
(two books!) about the Negro in 
American Life? It presents a picture of 
the whole scene not previously avail- 
able. See it (them!) in the college “lib.” 


A little off-duty time, a set of Army Institute lessons, and a 


G. A. Studdert Kennedy's poem 
“The Great Wager,” (page 10) is from 
“Christ and the Fine Arts,” by Cynthia 
Pearl Maus, Harper & Brothers. It is 
reprinted in the INTERCOLLEGIAN by 
special permission of*the author. 


Shady tree, turns any camp or station into a college campus. 
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Association 
with a strong faculty and a 
cosmopolitan student body. 


A Curriculum 
recently revised to provide 
training in the basic require- 
ments for parish leadership. 

Ample Laboratory 


experience under close super- 
| vision in city, town, village and 
il country fields. 


Life 
in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 
_ Degrees 
| of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Oberlin College 
Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 
OBERLIN OHIO 


WESGFY News 


“Nice work, WSSF!” is the utle of 
an editorial appearing in the University 
of Cincinnati paper. When a World 
Student Service Fund secretary visited 
the campus last month, the editor 
thought that it was “idealistic and im- 
practical” to think of $1000 goal, pre- 
dicting that the students would not 
give over $200 at the utmost. 


> 


“We were wrong,” writes the editor. 
“This is not an instance, however, 
where we were sorry to be wrong. We 
don’t know how you did it, but you 
certainly did. Our hats off to you, 
WSSF Committee!” 

The WSSF office in New York (8 
West 4oth Street) has just received 
checks totalling $1,145.00 and a $500.00 
bond from the University of Cincin- 
nati! 

Campaigns like this are taking place 
all over the country. There are more 
than 20 drives scheduled for April 
and about as many for May. If your 
campus has not yet made any plans for 
doing its share in world student relief, 
why don’t you start right now and 
prove what you can do! 
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